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TAKE BACK THE_BOWL. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Take back the bowl! take back the bow!! 
Reserve it for polluted lips-- 

1 will not bow a tameless soul 
Beneath its dark and foul eclipse, 

\ I know that life must henceforth be 

A weary ind unblessed thing; 

That hope can lend nc ray to me, 
Nor flow rs along my pathway spring. 


- Well, be it so—my strife hath been 
Beyond the low and vulgar aim— 
The deeds of base and heartless men 
Have never dimm’d my honest name; 
And I am proud—-aye, even now, 
Amid the shades of deepening ill; 
The fearless tread--the open brow-- 
The bribeless hand are left me still. 


Take back the bowl!—I will not steel 
The hallowed memories of the past, 

They add no pangs to those I feel, 
Nor shadows on the future cast. 

Aye, take it back; let others bring 

Oblivion o’er the haunted soul; 

My memory is a blessed thing— 

Away! away! take back the bowl. 


An upright heart, a guiltless brow, 
A sov! unbowed, are left alone, 
i will not break in madness now, 
pew _ The only staff | lean upon: 
The keenest pangs that grief can send 
Shall never prompt to deeds accurs’d; 
Take back the bowl—-I will not bend _ 
A towering spirit to the dust. Amer. Man. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE STEEL CLASP. 
if any of our readers have ever crossed the Alle- 
chany mountains, on the road between Baltimore and 
Wheeling, which was used previous to the eomple- 
tion of the present excellent turnpike, they may have 
noticed, in a small and romantic glen, a few miles af- 
ter passing Laurel Ridge, an uncommonly rude and 
uninviting log hut, the sign-post near the door of 
which, and the horse-shed on the opposite side of the 
road, mark it as once having been occupied as a tav- 
era. It wasin this cabin, a number of years ago, on 
a tempestuous evening, in the midst of a severe win- 
ter, that a group of three persons was gathered round 
a blazing fire, busily engaged in narrations of witch- 
craft, when their conversation was suddenly interrup- 
ted by a loud knocking at the door. The oldest per- 
son of the group was a female of between fifty and 
sixty years of age, the extreme coarseness of whose 
apparel denoted her to be a domestic; the youngest 
was the daughter of the landlord, a pretty girl of 
about fourteen; and the other a young man, called 
hostler, but whose duties were as multifarious as 
those of Caleb Quotem himself. The road on which 
the inn was situated was but little frequented at that 
season of the year, and it was very unusual for tra- 
vellers to be abroad at so late an hour; it was, there- 
fore, by no means strange that a loud summons, in 
the midst of a violent storm, occasioned much sur- 
Prize to the circle at the fire-side, especially when 
the nature of the tales to which they had been lis- 
tening is taken.into consideration. 
‘The Lord bless us!” said the old and withered 
servant, who had been hitherto busily twirling her 


' spinning wheel in a corner ‘of the huge fire-place— 
The Lord bless us! what can that be? Steal softly 
to the door, Jock, my boy, and find what sort of vis- 
iters are wandering about in such a night;—no good 
ones fear. Hist! (andthe revolutions of her wheel 
were suspended that she might more distinctly hear) 
hist! why sure I heard a groan.” 

Betty was not mistaken; and if the sound seemed 


as to be audible to évery ear. The knock ng was 
immediately after resumed, accompanied by the voice 
of a man, craving earnestly for admittance. 

“For the love of mercy,” cried the applicant with- 
out, ‘‘oden your door, good people, if you would not 
have my master, who has been robbed, and nearly 
murdered, to perish on your threshold, in the storm.” 

This appeal to his humanity, at once dispelled the 
idle fears of the hostler, and restored him to man- 
hood. The hand that had been almost palsied by 
dread of supernatural eviis, became instantly rener- 
ved at the call of real distress, though accompanied 
perhaps by real danger. Throwieg open the door 
quickly, he rushed out into the storm, to assist those 
who had Besought his aid, whomsoever they might 
be, provided they but came in a tangible shape, ‘sen- 
‘sible to feeling as to sight.’ He soon returned, Jead- 
ing into the apartment, a manin a military undress, 
supported between himself and the servant whose 
knocking had caused their alarm. The face and ap- 
parel of the officer were stained with blood, which 
contrasted with the palid hue of his cheeks gave him 
a ghastly appearance. The servant requested that.a 
surgeon might be sent for; and that, in the mean time 
such dressings and cordials might be administered to 
his master, as would be likely to counteract the ef- 
fect of loss of blood and long exposure to thestorm. 
His requests were readily complied with. Jock was 


| despatched to a neighbouring town for a surgeon, and 


the old women prepared a wash for the wounded 
man’s head, which, if it had no excellent medicinal 
operation, certainly reduced very much the apparent 
danger of hissituation. Shesupplied him, also with 
a sudorific tea, concocted from several efficacious 
simples of her own gathering, which procuced aslight 
perspiration, and was soon followed by gentler slum- 
ber. Indeed so great a change did the care and skill 
of the old lady bring about, that, before Jock retur- 
ned to inform them that the surgeon, being himself 
an invalid, durst not venture out in so tempestuous a 
night, they all agreed that there was but little occa- 
sion for his presence. 

In the course of the evening, when the household, 
with the addition of the landlord, who had been en- 
gaged in the stables on the first arrival of his guests 
werte again collected round the kitchen fire, a num- 
ber of questions were asked of the servant of the 
wounded officer, in relation to the robbery of his mas- 
ter. 

‘* Psha!”” interrupted the master of the house, he 
has been robbed, and that’s enough to know about it. 
’Tis’nt the first time that such a thing has happened 
this side of the mountains. I hope the young fel- 
low'll get well, though, with all my heart. Where 
did you say it happened?” 

“I am totally ignorant of this part of the country,” 
returned James, (the name of the servant) and I am 
consequently unable to inform you. Ithink we must 


have travelled at least fifteen miles since the occur- 


at all equivocal before, it was now repeated so loudly 


rence; but I was obliged to advance very slow ly, on 
account of the condition of my master, and the night 
setting in very dark and stormy, it is as likely that I 
proceeded in a wrong, as in a right direction. But 
you can doubtless inform me. How far are we froin 
Judge Roebuck’s?” 

“Judge Roebuck’s!” eagerly answered the land- 
lord. ‘Is your master’s name captain Belton, the 
step-son of the Judge?” 

“The same.” 

‘Merciful Providence!” ejaculated the landlord, 
dropping into a chair, ‘‘the son of my benefaetor!— 
Villain! oh! precious villain!” 

‘‘Yes,a precious sooundrel, truly;” resumed the 
servant; “but he has sadly missed his aim this time. 
Captain Belton will live, as ] hope and believe, tosee 
the rascal hanged yet. He thinks he has madea fine 
haul, and he has, to be sure, pocketed a considerable 
sum; but he has pocketed with it that which will de- 
stroy him.” 

““What do you mean, inquired the landlord. 
| “Why, sir, there are such things as pick-pockets 

and thieves in all eountries; and having had occasion 
to cross Hounslow Heath a few times before | cross- 
ed the Atlantic, I have learned to make use of pre- 
cautions when setting out upora journey. When i 
drew the money from the bank, which the captain 
wau.ed for this jaunt, [ took the pains to make a list 
of all the notes, with the signatures and numbers;-- 
and as sure as the knave attempts to pass a single 
one of them, it will afford a elue by which, before 
long, he will certainly be traced out.” 

“The devil you did!” ejaculated the landlord; then 
added, after a pause, “it was no doubt a wise precau- 
it may prove successful.” 

The iandlord here left the kitchen; and Jock ven- 
tured to ask the English servant how it happened 
that he and his master, being two to one, had not 
been able to overcome the ruffian that had attacked 
them. 

‘Oh, you’re in the wrong of the story altogether, 
I assure you,” snswered James. “If [had been with 
the captain at the moment, we should have returned 
a very different account of the killed and wounded. 
There never was a braver man than that same cap- 
tain Belton; but, some how or other, the two greatest 
accidents which have befallen him for ten years, both 
took their opportunities when I was’nt with him. I 
had occasion tommake a trip to Old England last sum- 
mer, to settle a little estate; and while I was gone, 
what should captain Belton do, but get wounded in 
an affair of honor. The ill health which was the 
consequence, induced him to procure a leave of ab- 
sence from his station, that he might visit his father, 
who lives somewhere in this neighbourhood. I was 
obliged to stop in this last village we passed through, 
in order to have a shoe replaced, that my horse had 
cast; while the captain, anxiousto reach his home to- 
night, and thinking that [ would soon overtake him, 
kept jogging on his way. It was just sunset when 
I reached an eminence which commanded a conside- 
‘rable stretch of road, and looking ahead to see if [ 
could discern my master, you may judge my surprise 
when, at some distance before me, I beheld himlying 
on the earth, anda ruffianly-looking fellow stoopin 
over him, rifling his pockets. I immediately clappe 
spurs to my horse, but the robber perceiving me, re- 
y mounted his, and disappeared, at full speed, tnrough 
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a by-path that crossed the road. I would have given 
chase to the villain, but the situation of the captain 
forbade it; and moreover, as the storm was just then 
commencing, I was fearful that my master might per- 
ish before I could reach a place of shelter. Through 
my ignorance of the country and the darkness of the 
night, together, I suppose I have lost the way; for 
they told me at the Smith’s, where my horse was 
shod, that we were but ten miles from Judge Roe- 
buck’s.” 

“You struck into the wrong road about five miles 
back,” said the host, who now entered the apart- 
ment to inform his guest that supper was spread for 
him in another room.—“My house is on the old road 
which is not much travelled in winter. You must 
have turned your horses’ heads this way, without 
knowing it, where the old road crosses the turnpike. 
You passed within less than half a mile of Judge 
Roebuck’s. However, we'll make you as comforta- 
ble as we can here, and perhaps the captain will be 
able to be moved to his father’sinthe morning. This 
way, sir.” 

Entering the room where supper was spread, the 
landlord carefully closed and locked the door; then 
with his finger on his lip. in sign of caution, approa- 
ching James, who, it must be confessed, was some- 
what startled at the movement, he Said in a low and 
confidential tone, ‘‘The circumstances which you 


- have mentioned this evening, have raised my suspi- 


cions as to who the robber is; and I’m almost asham- 
ed to tell you that I’ve fixed upon a man who boards 
in my Own house. Do» you think you could know 
the person, if you saw him again?” 

“I could not, replied James, I was not sufficiently 
near him: neither do I believe that the captain would 
be able to, as he seemed to me to be muffled up and 
disguised. I suspect he did not get his booty with- 
out a considerable struggle; and this piece of chain 
and clasp, torn off the ruffiian’s coat, most likely in 
‘the scuffie, may perhaps furnish an additional clue to 
his detection.” 

The Jandlord turned to the light to examine the 
clasp, which was of steel, and such as are at this 
day frequently worn on the collars of cloaks; but 
then they were not much used, and principally by the 
military. “I have a very indistinct recollection of 
seeing this clasp before on some person’s dress,” ob- 
served he, as he returned it into the hand of James, 
‘‘but I would advise you not to mention what proofs 
you can command too freely, until a proper time 
comes for disclosing them. ‘The person that I sus- 
pect is a stranger to me: his name is Summerville.— 
He arrived at my house one evening, about three 
months ago, intending, as he then said, to pursue his 
journey on the following morning. He was taken 
unwell, however, during the night, and detained 
about a week by a slight indisposition, which seems 
to have altered his plans entirely; for day after day, 
and week after week have gone by, without his ex- 
hibiting any further wish to resume the saddle. He 
accounted with me regularly for his board, for some 
time after his arrival; but when I presented my bill to 
him the other day, he replied it was not in his power 
to settle my claim at that moment, but he should 
come into possession of funds in a day or two, when 
it should be paid. On his return home this evening, 
he handed me two notes, one of fifty dollars, and the 
other of ten. I sent the former by Jock; when he 
went into town for the doctor, directing him to make 
payment of it tothe merchant with whom I deal.— 

he ten dollars I have stillin my possession. _ If you 
can find the memorandum, which, you say, will ena- 
ble you to identify your masters property, it will be 
easy toascertain whether my suspicion of Mr. Sum- 
merville be well or ill founded. I shall be sorry if 
J injure him; but gratitude to Judge Roebuck, who 
has been a benefactor to me, even common justice re-. 
quires that I should do all I can to bring the robber 
of his son to punishment. 


**Certainly,” returned James, ‘‘and I fee] much in- 
debted to you for your readiness in assisting me in 


~ the inguiry. [| will but swallow a mouthful of sup- 


per, and then immediately search the captain's bag- 
ge for the list of notes. If one of the numbers 
ehould agree with that bank-bill your lodger gave 


you, it will be astrong circumstance against him, and 


observed the landlord, “and appeared both fatigued 
and agitated. He flung me the money as I stood in 


frequently met, in the circles#which he visited, du- 


will doubtless soon lead to a full deteetion.” 
‘He came home about an hour after sunset,” again 


the bar-room, without saying a word, and went di- 
rectly to his room, which he has not since left. My 
hostler saw him give me the bills, and remarked, be- 
side, that his horse seemed much jaded.” 

“What colour is his horse?” asked James, quickly, 
at that moment remembering the appearance of the 
one he had seen the robber mount. 


“His horse is——gray.” answered the host, hesi- 
tating. 

Heaven!’’ ejaculated James, “the very villain 
himself: stay, sir, 1’ll go instantly and get the list; if 
your’s be found among the number, there can be no 
doubt as to his guilt. It was a special Providence,” 
continued James, reverently, “that misled me from 
the road, that [ might find the very lair where tne 
prowler harbours. | have no question, sir” turnin 
to landlord, “that the robber is beneath your 
roof.” 

While the servant of Captain Belton has gone in 
pursuit of the means of fixing the guilt of his mas- 
ter’s robbery upon the guest of this lonely inn, per- 
haps the reader may be willing to accompany us to 
the room of the unfortunate man himself. 

Ata fire which had been recentiy rekindled, and 
the flickering blaze of which furnished the only light 
in the apartment; his expressive black eyes fixed up- 
on the coals before him, which yet he did not see,— 
for his mind was employed in far other scenes; and 
his pale and melancholy face resling on his hand, sat 
Edgar Summerville. He was wrapped ina large mi- 
litary cloak, while his coat and other parts of his 
dress, hanging overachair near him, and the disturb- 
ed condition of the bed, evinced that he had sought 
repose in it, but, being unable to sleep, from the agi- 
tated state of his mind, he had risen again, te in- 
dulge in those recollections which he could not sup- 

ress. 

: “Unkind Emma!” it was thus his musings ran,— 
“vou should have known my heart too well, to have 
believed me capable of a dishonourable act. That 
it was rash, that it was impious in me, to raise m 

hand against a fellow-being’s life,the remorse I have 
since continually experienced too truly attests. Yet, 
had I known him to be your brother, the infamous 
epithet of cowa-d even, which alone compelled me 
to draw my sword, had failed in its effect; but. he for- 
gave me; he himself urged me to flight, assuring me 
that with his dying breath, he would declare he had 
fallen in honorable combat. Should he not recover 

[am a murderer; and though I have not offended 
against the code of a fulse honor, yet neither my 
own conscience nor the laws of heaven, nor of man, 
will hold him guiltless who sheds his fellow’s blood. 
Edgar Summerville, or rather Edgar Stanley, for 
the name of Summerville was assumed, for a purpose 
which the reader has, by this time, perceived, had} 


ring the previous winter in New York, with Emma 
Roebuck. Her person and attainments were such 
as attracted his warmest admiration; and he soon 
discovered that her mind and disposition were con- 
genial with hisown. Similarity of taste and senti- 
ments led him often into her society, and union of 
feeling gradually expanded into love. 

The spring was far advanced when Emma returned 
to her father’s, in Pennsylvania; but before leaving 
New-York, she had exchanged with Edgar vows of 
everlasting attachment. It was arranged between 
them, that on his return from France, whither busi- 
ness of the highest importance obliged him immedi- 
ately to go, he should visit that part of the country 
where she resided, and make application to her fa- 
ther for her hand. It was during a short stay in 
Philadelphia, after his return from Europe, that he 
became acquainted with Captain Belton. Though 
he had often heard his Emma talk of her brother, — 
yet, as she had uniformly spoken of him as Charles 


-putation should suffer no stain. 


nately excited by wine; and the attempt which Edgar 
Stanley made to sooth him, being mistaken for timi- 
dity, drew forth that appellation, which few have 
sufficient philosophy to withstand. They fought, 
and at the first fire Captain Beltoy, severely wound- 
ed, fell to the earth. 

Restored to reflection, Captain Belton now ac- 
knowledged to his antagonist the rashness of his con- 
duct, and begging him to preserve himself by flight, 
promised that, whatever might be the event, his re- 
Though distracted 
at the thought of the folly iuto which he had been 
urged, Edward Stanley had sufficient discretion to 
adopt this generous advice; and, repairing immedi- 
ately to his lodgings, he mounted his horse, and put 
off at full speed, he knew not, and cared not whither. 
The circumstance of his arrival at the inn, to which 
the events of our story have hitherto been confined, 
has already been made known to the reader. It was 
on his recovery from a severe sickness, which the 
agitation of his mind brought on, that he accidentally 
learned he was in the neighborhood of Emma; and 
although he resolved not to place himself before her 
until the fate of Belton should be decided, yet there 
‘was a magic in her name that prevented him from 
leaving the spot. They did meet, however, and un- 
der circumstances which increased their affection; it 
was at the bed-side of a distressed widow, upon 
whose sorrowing heart, sickness and poverty had laid 
their heavy hands. 

Love has a language which far outstrips the speed 
of words; and not many minutes elapsed before Em- 
ma was made fully acquainted with the situation of 
her lover, and of the impropriety there would be in 
his presenting himself before her father, at that 
time, as a suitor for her hand. They agreed, how- 
ever, to see each other again, at the house of the 
poor woman, and it was at their second meeting, that 
Emma learned the blasting intelligence that her bro- 
ther, whom she loved dearly, had fallen beneath Ed- 
gar’ssword. She had received a letter from him on 
that day, which, perused previous to the fatal die- 
closure, caused no alarm; but when she came to 
know, from the lips of his antagonist, that he had 
been really and seriously wounded, every word in the 
brief epistle seemed, to the apprehensive eye of ® 
meet, pregnant with fearful forebodings. It ran 
thus: 

“My dear Emma—I have it in my power only to 
say, that I am about to visit you. The wounds which 
my way of life have led me to incur, though they 
might prove fatal in the city, I trust may be healed 
by the breezy influences of my native mountains; at 
all events, if I am doomed to fall a victim, it shall be 
among the scenes of my childhood, and in the pre- 
sence of my sister. James has returned from a 
land, and will attend me. ‘Till I see you, farewell. 


Had the alarm of Emma permitted her to reason, 
she would have perceived, that the letter of her bro- 
ther contained but a playful allusion to one, which 
she had lately written to him, in which she rallied 


the city; knowing, at the same time, that his affec- 
tions were really engaged to a young lady, got many 
miles from her father’s house, who had been her own 
companion and friend from childhood. But blinded 
by apprehension for her brother, who she now learn- 
ed, for the first time, had been in great and real dan- 
ger, she could not dispel the impression that he was 
returning to his home to die; and turning to her lov- 
er, with tears gushing from her eyes, and her voice 
faltering with emotion, she could only articulate, 
“Cruel Edgar, you have murdered him, you have 
murdered my brother!” and. fell insensible into his 
arms. On her recovery, she immediately left the 
house, commanding Edgar not to follow her, as he 
valued her regard, and never to mention their meet- 
ing. Directly after, the wheels of her carriage were 
heard descending the hill towards her father’s dwell- 
ing. Slipping some money into the hands of the in- 
digent widow, and promising to visit her shortly 


simply, he was not aware that he was a step-brother 


The quarrel we alluded to, originated in the quarters 


and that there existed a difference in their names.— 
of Captain Belton, at a time when he wae unfortu- 


again, our hero pursued his ramble, dejected and 
comfortless, until night and the approaching storm 
warned him to seek the shelter of his inn, | 

These were the occurrences that passed in review 


him with having fallen in love with the beauties of | 
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through his mind, while sitting, as we have descri- 
bed him, in his own apartment; and after having mu- 
sed away the greater part of the night in fruitless 
regrets for the past,and in devising visionary schemes 
for the future, he at length returned to his bed, once 
more to court repose. He had fallen into an unquiet 
slumber, when the door was softly opened, and the 
landlord, accompanied by James, and another per- 
son, entered the room. ‘They proceeded to examine 
the pockets of the sleeper, from one of which, James 
exultingly drew fourth a pocket-book, which he at 
once recognized to be the property of his master.— 
TheJlandlord himself made another discovery, equally 
fatal to ‘his dreaming guest. ~ The cloak which had 
been thrown aside but ashort time before, exhibited, 
on one end of its collar, a part of a clasp and chain, 
corresponding exactly, on comparison, with the frag- 
ment which the English servant had found on the 
spot where his master was robbed. But now, as if 
heaven had interposed, to remove every possible 
doubt of the wretched man’s guilt, the sleeper him- 
self, probably disturbed by the noise of persons in 
his room, was heard to utter, ““madam—fool! I am a 
murderer!” 

The landlord started and turned pale at this excla- 
mation, surprised, perhaps, at having his suspicions 
so amply corroborated; but James, on the contrary, 
anxious to have the ruffian, who had so nearly put a 
period to his master’s life, placed, as soon as practi- 
cable, in the safe keeping of prison walls, at once 
aroused Edgar Stanley from his bed. 

‘-Awake!” he cried, ‘‘awake! you have murdered 
Captain Belton; and if there is law in the land, you 
shall dearly anewer for it.” 

“What do I hear!” exclaimed our hero, starting 
from his feverish sleep, “is he then dead?”’ 

“Come, sir, you must dress, and go along with us,” 


answered James; ‘“‘if he is not dead it is no fault of 


yours, I’ll besworn. You dealt him a blow that you 
thought would quiet him, no doubt.” 

‘Answer me, for heaven’s sake,’’ again intreated 
Stanley, ‘‘is Captain Belton dead? am I a mur- 

erer?”’ 

“Oh! as for that,” cried the attendant, who had 
not spoken before. ‘‘I’l] be bound for it he’s not the 
first man that you’ve robbed and murdered.” ' 

‘*Robbed!” exclaimed our hero, ‘“‘who dare accuse 
me?”’ 

““Accuse vou!” said the constable, with a sneer, 
(for such was the office of the man who accompanied 
the landlord and Jemes,) I dare swear there was evi- 
dence enough, or Judge Roebuck wouldn’t have 
committed you, and sent me after you at this time in 
the morning.” 

“Committed me! Judge Roebuck! Oh heaven! 
honour, love, life--all are lost!” It was thus that 
the unfortunate young man vented his feelings; then 
turning proudly to the officer. “I am your prisoner, 
sir,” said he, “and ready to go with you whitherso- 
ever you please.” 

But a few minutes more went by before the com- 
pany was mounted, and rapidly trotting dewn the 
road towards the neighbouring county town, the 
constable riding on one side and James on the other 


of the unfortunate Edgar Stanley, while the landlord 


brought up the rear. The hoofs of their horses 
were still heard clattering over a little bridge about 
a quarter of a mile on their way, when Jock, and the 


old woman, who had been summoned from their beds}} 


unusually early, by the extraordinary stir in the 
house, entered the kitchen—— 

**Who would have thought it?” sobbed Jack—“the 
kindest-hearted gentleman—why what do you think, 
aunt Betty, he paid poor widow Johnson’s rent him- 
self; and he told the doctor to visit her often, until 
she was perfectly well, and he would pay him. And 
now just to think, that it was all coming. out of his 
ill-gotten wealth! Well, I'll never trust good looks 
again, aslongasI live.” 

‘‘Hush!” responded the old domestic, “there’s no 
sartainty that he’s the thief yet; and 1 won’t believe 
it, till it is proved as clear as preaching. Mark my 
words, Jock, he'll come off yet, like gold tried in the 
fire; for the man that goes about comforting the wi- 
dow and the orphan, is not.the one to be a thief and 


murderer. I'll go up into his room, and put away |} 


his things, at any rate, and make every thing snug 
and comfortable against he comes back; for, come 
back he will, and that, too, with flying colours, I'll 
warrant you.” 

It was on a pleasant winter morning, about a week 
after the occurrences above-related, that an unusually 
large.crowd of persons was assembled round th2 
door of the jail and court house of the county town 
of B——, and conspicuous among them, each sur- 
rounded by an eager group of listeners, were secn 
our three acquaintances of the inn; viz. the Jand- 
lord, the old female domestic, and Jock, the hostler. 

**] tell you what, neighbour Ashford,” said one of 
the men, addressing himself to the landlord, “If I'd 
been in your place, I’d agone straight tothe rascal’s 
bed, at once, and tied him down, neck and heels; for 
if he’d happened to overhear your plan of going to 
Judge Roebuck’s, and getting Gripeum to come down 
with a warrant, he might have made clear tracks, 
and then you’d have been in a pretty box.” 

“Why, perhaps it would have been a good plan,” 
said the landlord, “but what we did has answered 
very well.” ) 

‘*They say,” resumed the one who had just spo- 
ken, “that he would’nt have nothing to say to Law- 
hg ty and is determined to put in a plea of 

ullty.” 
4 “He may as well,” answered Ashford, ‘‘for the 
proofs are very strong against him. See, is’nt that 
Captain Belton and hissister, that have just stopped 
their gig at the inn opposite?” 

‘Tt is Miss Emma, sartain sure,” said an old gray- 
headed and rosy-cheeked farmer, whose half-unbut- 
toned linsey-woolsey coat and waistcoat showed that 
he heeded not the keen northern air, that had caused 
younger ones to seek the sunny side of the court- 
house. “It is Miss Emma, sure enough; but how 
pale and thin she looks! I hope there's no trouble 
lurking in her kind heart. If any misfortune were 
to happen to her, I’m thinking there would be more 
tears in others’ eyes than in her own, and there’s not 
a poor person within ten miles, that wouldn't have 
real occasion to grieve. But there’s my old friend 
Betty; I-must go end beg a pinch of her snuff, for 
old acquaintance sake. Betty, my woman, how do 
ye?” said the farmer, taking her withered hand, 
‘‘vou’ve had sad doings down at Ashford’s. ’ 

“Sad indeed,” answered Betty, “but all will come 
right yet, I hope, Mr. Donnelly.” 

“T hope so too, with all my heart,” replied he, “but 
he’s a very young manto be so hardened in iniquity. 
He has a mother, poor boy, very likely, whose old 
heart may break when she hears of his doings:” and 
a tear stood in the farmer’s eye as he said so, for he 
himself had had a son, who, for a long time, led a 
dissipated life, and was finally killed in a tavern 
brawl. 

“] tell you what, Mr. Donnelly,” answered Betty, 
quickly, ‘‘you are wrong, and you are all wrong; you 
want to put down the poor young gentleman, because 
he’s alone and unbefriended; but he’s innocent, and 
let me tell you—but no matter’—and she suddenly 
paused—"*I know what I know, and you will all go 
home wiser than you came, I reckon.” 

(Conclusion in our next.) 
THE SOLDIER'S DIRGE, 


Weep for the young and valiant one, 
Whose earthly race is o’er; 

Whose dark eyes’ eager gaze shall look 
On battle fields no more! 

Oh, who that saw thy noble form, 

hen hostile ranks were nigh, 

Tow’ring in all the pride of youth, — | 

Dreamed then tirat thou should’st die? 


Alas there was no mother near 
To raise thy fainting head; 
The cannon’s roar thy requiem was, 
The cold, cold earth thy bed! 
And thy true love was far away 
When the hour of death was near; 
And that mellow voice was hush’d for aye 
Whose tones she thrilled to hear! 


For thee no pealing organ swelled, 
_ Nor flowing pal! was there, 
Yet now within thy soldier's bed 


— 


Thou sleepest free from care; 


While warriors brave shall tell thy deeds, 
- In many an after day, 

And hearts that fee? thy patriot worth, 

_ Weep o’er thy bed of clay. | 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No, 24. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE POOR AUTHOR. 

Tt was midnight.—Morton sat at a table occasion- 
ally absorbed in thought, and ever and anon com- 
mitting those thoughts to paper. Before him stood 
a flickering lamp, near him a cradle in which a child 
was slumbering, and within a few yards, sat his youth- 
ful wife with her head resting upon her hand. She 
was a beautiful woman—one who had forsaken her 
father's roof, after having excited that father's dis- 
pleasure by becoming the bride of a poor author.— 
When the mind is tortured in the thousand conflict- 
ing cares of life—with the insults and trials incident 
to poverty, no wonder that its emanations should, in 
a measure, be darkened by the clouds of misfortune; 
no wonder that the embodyings of genius should es- 
cape, somewhat tinged with the laggard or desperate 
character of the spirit. 

Morton, after having been driven to the verge of 
despair and indigence, had finally found miserable 
employment. He had met with the mercenary pub- 
lisher of a Magazine, who, after athousand quibbles 
and aliusions to the nature of the times, the worth 
of money, and the danger of enterprise, agreed to 
allow him one dollar a page for his contributions, pro- 
vided they were accepted.. Witha heart somewhat 
lightened, he returned home: ° 

“Olivia!” he exclaimed, ‘‘God be blessed—! have 
at length found employment, and, ere long, will fur- 
nish bread for thee and for our boy! Oh! Olivia, 
how often and how bitterly have ‘ repented our 
marriage! I have entailed upon thee nothing but 
trial and poverty—upon our child, indigence and gor- 
row, and upon myself the bitterest draught that ev- 
er was administered to mortal.”’ 

‘Don’t complain,” answered his wife, *‘fortune wil! 
yet smile upon us propitiousiy,and we may yet ‘be 
happy. Itis in moments such as these, when the 
world has turned away from us, that woman may tri- 
umph.. How often have you, my husband, sighed for 
some convincing proof of my fortitude and fidelity. 
How often, in our days of courtship and prosperity, 
when the world seemed bright before us, how often 
have you sighed for some moment of scathe and de- 
solation, when the clouds and tempest should lower 
around us, merely to test the strength of woman's 
love. ‘That. moment has at length arrived. You 
are surrounded by difficulty and danger—I have no- 
thing on earth to love but you and my child. Still, 
dear Morton, were princedoms and palaces offered 
me in exchange, sooner would I embrace indigence 
with you, than royalty with all the splendours of the 
earth.” 

Morton clasped her in his arms, whilst he kissed 
the pale cheek that had once been as inspiration to 
his thoughts: 

“Tis well!” he exclaimed. ‘Blessed with thy 
love, Olivia, all other pleasures shall be as phantoms 
it the scale of human happiness. Go,I beseech 
thee, my dearest, to thy chamber—anon | will come 
to thee, and be happier that thou art slumbering.— 
Go, my love, and when the morning dawns, [ will 
have completed the task that will furnish sustenance 


for thee and our boy.” 
Olivia threw her arms around her husband's neck 


di and then retired. 


Alas for the miseries of genius! Morton was one 


|lwho knew nothing of the world, but as his own 


heart was its mirror. - Left in early childhood totally 
dependant upon a widowed mother—a mother whose 
entire soul was swallowed up in affection for her 
child—he knew nothing of the selfishness and treach- 
eryof man. Born ina simple village, far separated 
from varied life and enlarged communion with his 
fellows, he grew up in purity of heart, and poured 
that heart’s affections out as a chrystal rill when he 
met the ido! of his: affections. “Distinguished in his 
youth by a mind uncommonly fertile and magnificent 
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he soon was assigned a station which would appa- 
rently yield him a continued and sufficient income.— 
Immediately at this juncture hé selected for his com- 
panion one who had been to him in his earliest boy- 
hood, the star, the sunshine, and the spell. Early 
thereafter, with eyes open to the deceit and treache- 
ries of the world, the uncorrupted child of genius 
was cast altogether upon the products of his pen 
for the sustenance of himself, his wife, and his child. 
Long and ardently he struggled to escape the paths. 
of subserviency, stratagem, and meanness. At the 
midnight hour, when half the world slept, Morton 
was at his desk, employed in dilligent and, difficult 
composition. He saw the bright light fast fading 
from the eyes of his Olivia, and he struggled hard 
to gain for hera station aboveignominy. After ma- 
ny asleepless night he has wandered to his booksell- 
er, and as he presented his manuscript with a trem- 
bling hand, has been disappointed with promises.— 
Hope after hope faded away,Jhorror and famine dwelt 
upon the cheeks of the once beautiful Olivia—her 
voice grew parched and husky—-her frame fragile 
and shadowy. More than once has Morton wander- 
ed forth in desperation—half resolved to assault and 
plunder the first passenger. But the instinct of ho- 
nour still lingered around his heart, and he hesitated. 
it was a night in January. The snow had been fall- 
ang in volumes for the space of forty-eight hours, the 
streets were lone and deserted—the wind blew chill 
and withering. Morton and his wife sat shivering at 
home, whilst the last flickering coals were expiring 
in the furnace. That day, food had not passed their 
lips. Qlivia didnot murmur, but a hectic spot burnt 
upon her cheek, and her respiration was audibly op- 
pressive. Morton gazed upon her faded countenance 
whilst a thousand demons of torment seemed gnaw- 
ing at his heart. He loved that devoted creature 
far more than his life. Ever and anon she turned 
towards her husband, and with a struggling voice, 
attempted to laugh away their troubles. Morton kiss- 
ed her pale lips wildly and with the force of a mani- 
ac, whilst many a bitter thought ran like fire through 
his brain. The clock struck ten. Morton rose sud- 
denly, and with a flushed cheek, rushed from the 
house. His desperation was at the crisis. He walk- 
ed rapidly forward—-the storm raging and the wind 
howling. At the junction of two streets a form 
passed before him. Fora moment he looked upon 
it, then rushing forward, seized the stranger by the 
throat, and demanded his money. The assaulted 
person turned upon Morton—he was a man of great 
muscular strength, and soon subdued him. The 
watch came, and Morton was conveyed first to the 
lock-up house, and thence to prison, Ere the mor- 
ning dawned, he had committed suieide! 

Olivia survived the intelligence but a few hours—- 
and thus perished two beings, whom, in any age or 
nation, under other circumstances, would have been 
an honor to humanity. 

ROMEO. 


THE CABINET. 


“Spirit of Light and Life! when Battle rears 

Her fiery brow amid terrific spears; 

When red-mouthed cannons to the clouds uproar, 
And gasping hosts sleep shrouded in their gore, 
E’en then th’ intrepid heart that nobly glows 

To face the fury of invading foes, 

May look to Thee for mercy aed for power 

To brave the peril of the carnage hour. 

List! war.peals thunder on the battle-field; 

And many a hand grasps firm the glittering shield, 


As on, with helm and plume, the warriors come, 


And the glad hills repeat the stormy drum!” 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PRIDE. 

That kind of pride which induces a man to shun 
an acknowledgement of poverty, is perhaps, the most 
rational if not the most praiseworthy. Yet to his 

friends why should a man act the hypocrite even in 


the world be shut out from prying into the privations 
of the children of indigence. Yet after all it is no 
dishonour to be poor, and if a man can sustain an un- 


gence he is most praiseworthy. We know there are a 
thousand humiliating situations in which the heir of 
penury is placed, a thousand goading contumelies 
which urge him on to ignominy and desperation; yet 
he that can gaze calmly on despair may sometimes 
avert the blow, whereas the hasty and unphilosophic 
child of desperation only facilitates his ruin. ‘Pride 
like anger” says Johnson, if it once breaks loose from 
reason, counteracts its own purposes. A, passionate 
man, upon the review of his day will have very few 
gratifications to offer to his pride, when he considers 
how his outrages were caused, why they were Cong 
and in what they are likely to end at last. The mos 

sensible sort of pride is that which proceeds from an 
inward dignity of character and self-respect. When 
a man insults another, for example, by the use of foul 
and ungentlemanly language an inward sense of 
pride should prevent the insulted from eejoining in 
the same spirit. A collected and contemptious air 
of scorn would not only most irritate the offender, 
but it more distinctly shows the elevation of pride 
which places his antagonist above him. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
A SKETCH. 


The night stole on in silence. Ihad gone 
Out from my quiet chamber, where the shades 
Crept on a laggard spirit’s dusky wing. 
Weary at heart, and tired with my books, 
{ wander’d to Alethia. She is young 
And buoyant in her movements as a fawn 
Bounding before the huntsman. We had met 
Often at twilight hour, and as the stars 
Peep’d out from their blue solitudes in heaven, 
Had worshipp’d their young beauty. Now-——mine arm 
Was twined around Alethia, whilst her hand 
Beat like a heart in mine. 

I watch’d the light 
Flash from the silken fringes of her eyes— 
Saw the deep giow that burnt upon her cheek-- 
Felt her warm breath, and saw her bosom heave, 
And then——I clung to her delicious lips, 
We parted then in anger--but in sooth 
’T was a mest thrilling moment, and my life 
And every attribute of sense was bound 
Inthe brief raptures of that burning kiss. 
I have not seen the rosy creature since-- 
But when we meet again—-by all the gods, 
One moment more ||] dream in paradise! 

ROMEO. 


SERENADE, | 
BY E. C. PINKNEY. 


Look out ‘upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the lights above, 
There hang more destinies. 
Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shadesand light; 
Then, lady, up—look eut, and be 
A sister to the night! 


Sleep not!--thine image wakes for aye, 
ithinmy watching breast: 

Sleep not!—from her soft sleep should fly, 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 

Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
And make this darkness gay 

With looks, whose brightness well might make 
Ot darker nights a day. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1829. 


“John Neal.--This man is bittelry denounced in the New En- 
gland Review as an infidel. We quote a portion of the charge: 


“It was much for a writer to set literary justice at defiance 
by a practice of commending in the highest terms and censur- 
ing with extreme severity, productions which he had evidently 
read with little attention—it was much to sacrifice a candid re- } 
gard for truth to a puerile affectation of originality, to express 
his displeasure at what was good, in order to show his talent 
at detecting what was bad--it was much to offend the taste of 
those who patronized him and violate the purity of their 
thoughts by obscene and disgusting allusions—but it was much 
more to trifle with holy things, to rail at the Institutions of God 
with a recklessness of derision which it would disgrace a gen- 
tleman and a man of principle to betray 1m reproving a crimi- 
nal. 

He is aninfidel. In a country like ours where religion re- 
ceives no support from the civil government, where the people 
are intelligent and the bible is in the hands of all, to suppose 
that the preachers of Christianity can exercise an ipfluence 


impeachable and influential character even in indi- 


weeiery to any believer except the devil and his angels 1s quite 


absurd. Who but an infidel would connect in one indiscrimi- 


— 


nate censure “the followers of Christ and the followers of Ma- 
homet, the disciples of Jove and the disciples of Brama.”’— 
Mr Neal then is an infidel; he 1s more; his remarks show him 
to be rash and inconsderate. Witness the following—*“An un- 
worthy minister was supported by his people,” he tells us, 
‘because if they did not continue to deny his guilt a shadow 
of the reproach would fall upon them and their little ones, 
upon their wives and their daughters. And so with many a 
high feeder and many a wine bibber of the pulpit. Their peo- 
ple know them to be guilty, but they conspire together to de- 
ceive themselves, the:e preacher and society.” Oh credulity! 
stand thou astonished, and let superstition be no more named. 
What shall we think of the author of such effusions--of him 
who in addition to offending the taste of his readers and viola- 
ting the purity of their thoughts, would insult their understan- 


ding on such a subject by absurdities which would disgrace the 
anecdote of a buffoon??? 


We are not the advocates of religious bigotry of any char- 
acter. The people of this country, distinguished as they are 
by their freedom of speech and their freedom of press, should 
ponder long and wisely upon the most remote attempt at 
rendering the state subservient to the church, or in erecting 
an idol at which superstition and ignorance should bow, to the 
destruction of liberty, or religious priveleges. The press 
and the pulpit are, perhaps, the most powerful engines that 
can be brought to bear against public evils and human folly 
Butler and Cervantes effected almost as much in crushing the 
romantic delusions of knight errantry as the bigot minions of 
the inquisition in erecting their alters to midnight horrors and 
the dark orgies of a mysterious power. Who can turn to the 
terrible records cf that monastic era, but with ashudder. Yet 
it is not so bloody and. fanatic as that of the French Revolu- 
tion. The one was effected by bribery, priestcraft and a feeble 
aristocracy, the other by infidelity and deliberate profligacy of 
the press. It is a state of things bearing the most remote si- 
milarity to these that should be descried and annihilated in the 
very bud. We have more than once been startled at the insi- 
dious and covert infidelity of John Neal. The man who would 
in cold blood, make a stab at the christian religion, or in other 
words, the best safeguard of his country’s immunities, liberty 
and happiness, is not only unworthy public support confidence 
and countenance, but should be driven from any elevated stand 
he might take in the public counsels as one: unworthy to min- 
gle his breath with the voice of freemen. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that every thing should be effected which the advocates 
of infidelity desire? Suppose that the vestibules of God’s 
houses of worship should be converted into pla¢es of licen- 
tious intercourse and profligate blasphemy that marriage rites 
and all other religious observances were abolished. What think 
ye would become of the delicacy of character &,purity of heart 
which are now the characteristics of our virgins? What think 
ye would become of the honour, the principle and the hones- 
ty which are now the most glorious characteristics of our young 
men? The advocates of infidelity would blush to answer.— 
For all this we do not argue that an infidel should be, punished 
like a malefactor. No--let every man enjoy what opinions 
upon religious subjects he may choose, He is only culpa- 
ble when he attempts to subvert the prerogatives of the press, 
and with its aid and that of a ready pen, to sneer and mock at 
those sacred truths which are the pride and text book of every 
christian. Such a man should be held up to public indigna- 
tion, An insidious defamer of religion is most unworthy 
of public support. 


Divorce.—A law has been passed, within afew weeks, by 
the Legislature of this state, providing, that when a woman 
shall be divorced, the Court, passing such decree, shall have 
power to assign to her, for her own use, all the personal estate 
which her husband received by reason of the marriage; and 
such part of the personalestate of the huspand, as may be ne- 
cessary for her comfort, and the support of such children as 
may be assigned tohercare. The wife, also, to hold such pro- 
missory notes and other cases in action, belonging to her be- 
fore marriage; and all legacies to her, and personal property, 
in every way appertaining to her in her own right.” 

The.above paragraph is from the Boston Traveller. We 
congratulate the fair sisterhood of Massachusetts on the pas- 
sage of such an equitable and excellent law. Many a high- 
minded and pure-hearted woman has been incuced to become 
the wife of a scoundrel, who, under false pretences, had gained 
both her fortune and her affections, and then abused her!—— 
There is no species of villainy evinces greater depravity of 
heart than that of treachery, in regard to the affections. If, 
from the depth and purity of female regard, a devoted woman 
is induced to transfer her happiness and her fortune, for pre- 
servation, to the hands of one of the opposite sex, and if it 
shall afterwards appear that the wretch has grossly deceived 
her forthe sake of lucre, it ought to be the law of every land, 
should the woman desire it, that she not only immediately ob- 
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tain a divorce, but that every tithe of her property revert back 
into her own possession. So essentially is woman’s happiness 
bound up in her affections, that nothing in after life can repay 
her for the sacrifice. When once deceived, therefore, in a 
point so important, it is but a trifling remuneration that the 
property she formerly possessed in"her own right should be 
wrested from the grasp of her depraved and squandering hus- 
band. 


Thenext Engraving.—In consequence of the great length 
of time necessary to prepare the plate of the poets, we shall 
be compelled to furnish an engraving previous to that. An 
accurate view of the State House in Boston, is now in the 
hands of a gifted artist. It will probably be ready to deliver 
in the course of a fortnight, 
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confirming afew appointments. Col. Crockett has,been con- 
siderably laughed at in regard to his denunciation of Col. Lee, 
the author of ‘‘I’ll be shot, &c.’ 

The Virginian gentlemen are much dissatisfied with the 
cabinet arrangements. The Jackson party think it embodies 
great strength--the Administration people hoot at this idea, 
brand Ingham and Van Buren as deep plotting intriguers, and 
Eaton and Branch as too imbecile to fill with advantage their 
stations in the cabinet. . The issue will alone determine the 
truth or falsity of these speculations. An Inauguration ball 
is on foot. In the National Journal of yesterday are one or 
two severe paragraphs in relation to Tazewell’s essays on the 
West India Trade. Richard Peen Smith’s new drama, the 


March. In haste yours &c, 


American Conservatorio,---On the evening of March 24th 
the oratorio recently performed by this associoation, in the 


Col. W. L. Stone,---This gentleman is the able editor of|| Hall of the Musical Fund Society, will be repeated. 


the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
journal are distinguished by fine writing, copious information, 
and genuine attic wit, Col. Stone, besides being engaged in 
the difficult and laborious avocations of a daily journal, fre- 
quently contributes to the periodical literature of the times. 
His story of the Drowned Alive, in the Boston Token, evi- 
dences the possession of other talent than that, the peculiar 
province of which is a newspaper. The occasional speci- 
mens of poetry which have emanated from his pen are credi- 
table. The versification, entitled ‘The Sepulchre of David,’ 
recently published in the N. Y. Critic, displays poetic talent, 
which, had it been properly cultivated and frequently prac- 
tised, might have placed its possessor among the favorite off- 
spring of the Nine. 


«Philadelphia Album —We sometimes say a great deal too 
much--we can’t deny it. There’s not a paper in the Country, 
upon which we have been more unsparing in our censures, 
than upon the Philadelphia Album—and_ yet, ’tis one of the 
five or six best papers inthe Union, * (complimentory) * 
There--we have now paid a debt that we have been owing for 
alongtime. In justice to ourself, however, we must say, that, 
although we have not treated the editor of the Album very 
handsomely, he was, after all, the first aggressor. He made 
a dexterous push at us before we had got fairly seated in our 
editorial Chair; thinking, no doubt, that, as we had some little 
reputation for the manufacture of love ditties, we could be 


The columns of that|} 


A Challenge.---The following singular card appeared in a 
late number of the Boston Bulletin: 


A CARD. 


“Tr Mr: Epwin Forrest, the Tragedian, thinks that 
more effect can be produced by reading Tragedy, than can 
be by reading from Scsiptare, Mr. Nazro, Instructor of Elo- 
cution, from Roundhill School, would deny it fully, and of- 
fers to meet him, Mr. Forrest,in any town in the United 


States, and read from Scripture, and Mr. Forrest shall read 
from Tragedy. 


LITERARY. 


The Eighth of January, a drama, in three acts, by Richard 
Mackenzie of this city. 
hereafter. 


‘Edge Hill” is the title of a new novel, about to issue from 
— press of Richmond, Va. One of the most distinguished 
individualsof that city, is said to be the author, 


at Washington. 


materials fora new work. 


“The Heir of the World, and lesser poems,” by S, L. Fair- 
field, Esq. will be published in this city, in course of this week. 


,the"muses, and quotes some stanzas to WILLIS, to prove it, of 


Eighth of January will be performed here on the 4th of 


Penn’ Smith, Esq. has been published by Messrs.,.Neal & 
We shall notice this production 


‘A History of the Present Administration” is in the press || 


“Cooper,” the American Novelist, is in Florence, obtaining 


which the following is a specimen: 


I love to lose myself in thy 

Rich harmonies of thought, 
| Spread out, like some unshadow’d sky, 

With stars of beauty fraught; 

Where feelings deep and pure, and strong 
Are clothed in bright array, 

And they eome like some celestial throng, 
To steal the heart away, 


And wrap it in those dreams of light, 
That may not beam thro’ earth’s dark night. 


Thedight of genius o’er each page 
Is beaming fair and free, 
And the flower-wreath’d poet, and music sage 
Are met, by turns, in thee; 
There’s not a thought that lightly strays 
_ _. But thine own impress brings, | 
Unlike the strain of modern lays, 
|. As that bird’s note, who sings 
When starry night is o’er the earth, 
To duller sounds that day gives birth. - 


We have a tolerable opinion of this lady’s poetry in gene- 
ral; but cannot think such injudicious criticism as the above 
is calculated to advance her fame. Wholesale panegyric 
should never be coupled with a bad specimen, and it is scarce- 
ly possible a worse selection than the above could have been 
made from a volume, which, in the language of the critic, 
abounds with ‘pure, easy, and graceful’ compositions, We 
are always ready to add our tithe of praise to productions 
emanating from the Female pen, and, on this occasion, will, 
as soon as in our power, give an extract from the lady’s pub- 
lication, which will more correctly evidence her poetical ge- 
nius. 


On motion of Samuel H. Perkins, Esquire, Samuel Yorke 
AtLee was, on Wednesday the 4th instant, admitted to prac- 
tice as an Attorney, in the Court of Common Pleas, for the 
City and county of Philadelphia. . : | 

THEATRICAL. 

Mr. J. Wallack appeared on Tuesday evening, at the Wal- 
nut st. Theatre, as Rienzi, in Miss Mitford’s tragedy of that 
name. ‘The piece is effective and the part was well sustained. 
It is a character well adapted to the display of Wallack’s pow- 
ers. Mr. Blake as Colonna and his wife as Claudia performed 
with their accustomed excellence. Wallack is engaged for a 


: We shall take an early opportunity of noticing them at length. limited agg! pe aoe ree rey in his most attractive 
thought he, that tes bars — the title of a work, about to be published, by subscription, in “The Bottle Imp is bein at the Balti th 
and mountains, where our infant eye was taught to ‘catch the || Charleston, S.C. Lt will consist of tales and poetry. 
dazzling lightnings till their sight grew dim,’ and look unquai- suop. aa The Vestris’ and Mr. and Mrs. Pearman are tliere. Hy 
| ling in the face of the roaring hurricane. Are we friends, re emcee 419d of me Sense Morning Chronicle, Cooper, by the last a¢counts, was performing at Mobile. i 
brother Morris?”—New England Review, or ending the 31st of|| jyadame Feron has been successfully engaged at the Federal 
The above is.a specimen of honesty and magnanimity seld ee ee ee ae 218 0 6.—More than one- street Theatre, Boston. The connoisseurs of music in that 
e above Is asp y 8 y Seido™ || tenth of all the stamps in England! 
to be met with. It was Socrates, or some other philosopher || A memoir of Capt. Clapperton, the African traveller, w rot ‘he Bulletin ¢ 
as || editor of the Bulletin observes 
who said ‘next to the man who never committed an injury, about to be published in London. “It contains full details of ‘No female vocalist, who ever visited this metropolis in a X 
stands he who acknowledges his error at once, when convinced || the circumstances attending his death, professional capacity, has produced a greater degree of excite- 
he has been wrong.” It istrue,Prentice and we have said “The Southern Literary Gazette,” for December and Janua-|| ment, and of attachment and esteem, among those of the 
some hard things of each other, and it is equally true, we were || '¥?.'§ just received. It contains two or three spirited prose || community who are able to appreciate the excellence of that 
h He attacked Willis, and we defend 4 d hi © || articles, and a tolerable dash at poetry. The following stan. || department of music in which she is so eminently successful, ah 
the aggressors. om ’ . efended him.—|} zasare clever:— as the lady whose name standsat head of this paragraph. She hy: 
“our 8, at which courtesy SONG OF THE IRISH PATRIOT. has now appeared before a Boston audience, five several times, 
wou ush. e became incensed, and.we somewhat embit- 


Patriot, weep not, the chain that has bound her, and, instead of a diminution of interest, the theatre has been , : r / 
: tered. The war waged for a season, and one or two “s00d The country so dear to thy heart and thy pride— more and more thronged atjeach successive representation. Her nit 
natured friends” endeavoured to widen the breach, By this|} The shackles which tyrants have woven around her, th, the 
time we discovered the bent and material of each other. He rou song aware. She has no opportunity display’ her att 
sae ’ ever . 
has many noble qualities—is a writer of great power, and, Wren tears had been Soper hit hrade sien 6 shed; transcendaut pswers, from the character of the music itself; | 
withal, a fellow of infinite jest. Readily do we embrace his|| And now is the time for achievement, or never, and, in consequence of other unavoidable deficiencies, she 
, ofier of friendship: Here is our hand, George, with the When the spirit that calls, is the voice of the dead. | was Vay ees ee the gp nscicnge = her own rie 
genuity, or a Us warning, many songs an 
heart's best: angers. Your Currans, your Emmets, indignantly starting, airs which had been assigned to her.” 
' To the editor of the Philadelphia Album. A spirit that Tyranny proudly defies. An interview is solicited with ‘Phaon,’ We shall, most pro- 
Washington City, - || Can their sons in their servitude shamefully slumber? bably, be pleased with his proposal. 
‘ Dear Sir: March 2, 1829. Is the spirit that glowed in their fathers, no more? ‘E. W. J.’ must bear with us for a little season. He can 
s Perhaps no spot in the world could be better|| No, Liberty, no—for thy champions outnumber, form no estimate of the difficulty of which he complains. 


selected at the present moment for the study of human nature, 
its weakness, and character, than this Capitol. Here are 
congregated the wisest and the vilest---politicians of every 
gr e, and Office-hunters of every denomination. General 
ackson has a difficult part to play. What, with his patriot- 
ism, his honesty, and the views of his party, one frequently 
clashin with) the other, no} wonder that his slumber should 
not be light nor his dreams pleasant. The most Cistinguish- | 
ed individuals here, and those who excite the most attention, 

are Gen. Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Randolph, Mr. M’Lean, and Gen. Eaton. A 


And will die for each grain of the sand on thy shore, ‘R. H.’ of New.York, and ‘Wilson,’ of Richmond, Va. shall 


be attended to forthwith. 


Let the shout of the kindred soul, cordially flowing: The Essay on Scandal in our next, if possible. 


... Ascend with the mighty who’ve sworn to be free; 
And thy freemen bestowing, | 
America, waft o’er the dark rolling sea. : 
And in long yearsto come when with freedom attended, On 26th by J. Mr. Plum- 
is green ee of — shall smile on the sight, omg to Miss Rebecca Farsons, pper Darby, Delaware 
er prayer with the winds and the waves will be blended, . - £8. , : 
That thou may’st forever be first for the right. On D. of Upper Dar- 
f the editorial fraterni The review of Pollock is entirely too severe, and the thrust by, 
number of the editoriattraternity, with the chairmen and se-|| at the editor of the Philadelphia Quarterly, somewhat imper- DEATHS.- 


] 
cretaries of allthe Jackson meetings that ever were held. it |} : 2 


it ill obtain offi | 
ic, hank Mrs. Smith's Poems —This lady (formerly Miss Louisa P.|} Thursday 26inst. Isabella Cammings of Pulmary.Consump- 
the th ne Senator, || Hickman; now wife of Mr. Smith, one of the editors of the|! tion aged 26 years. 
ou trives to effect orough-going politician Providence Literary Cadet) has recently published as all 
flicer. ‘There delightful pieces of verse, which were, generally, favorably For sale---a Fire Engine, nearly first class, made by P. Ly- 
terson. Private meetings and pes and extravagantly praised. The Boston and will play use aout 8 years, 
* i papers have been almost unanimous in eulogising the con- || 494 18 Very suitable for a country village---apply to 
Little business has Seen transected is the Senate, ners bare been ber Statesman of! 
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YOUNG AMERICAN WRITERS. 
POETRY. 


No American writer has, within so short a perio d,|| 


(probably three years) acquired more celebrity than 
N. P. Being a student at College, when 
he first commenced his poetical career, his youth, the 
grace, beauty and delicacy of his compositions, exci- 
ted general attention and admiration. Some of his 


earlier efforts are indeed admirable specimens of|| 


American poetry, and such as will, despite of preju- 
dice, cnfer upon their author lasting distinction.— 
Mr. Willis is yet quite a young man,—he has edited 
the Boston Token for two years, with distinguished 
credit; and the two numbers of the Legendary which 
have appeared under his supervisorship, although 
much carped at by the dry, sedate, and old-fashioned 
caterers for literary appetite, are distinguished by 
several prose and poctical communications of a high 
intellectual character. We cannot say wherefore, 
but have every reason to believe that Mr. Willis has 
relinquished the editorial prerogatives of both these 
works. Who may be selected tosucceed him in the 
Token, is to us a question of great difficulty. With- 
in a few weeks, as we have before stated, he has is- 
sued proposals for a Monthly Magazine, in the man- 
ner of.Campbell’s. With proper exertion,and a few 
deeper and older writers, this work will succeed.— 
In the mean time, Willis has been scribbling verses 
for some of our ephemerals, the nominal editors of 
which are not remarkably distinguished for talent.— 

The following affair is pretty and graceful, con- 
tains one or two delicate and precious thoughts, and 


is better adapted to please the butter-flies of litera- 
_ ture than the admirers of genius:— 


THE EARL’S MINSTREL. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Angelo turned away. He was a poor 
Unhonor’d minstrel, and he might not breathe 
Love to the daughter of an ear}. She rais’d 
Proudly her beautiful head, and*shook away 
From her clear temples the luxuriant hair, 
And told him it would ever please her well 
To listen to his minstrelsy—but love 
Was for a loftier lip!—and then the tear 
Stole to her flashing eye; for as she spoke 
There rose up a remembrance of his keen 
Unstooping spirit; and his noble heart 
Given her like a sacrifice, and she held 
Her hand for him to kiss, and said ‘‘Farewell— 
Think of me, Angelo!” and so pass’d on. 

The colour to his forehead mounted high, 

And his thin lip curl’d haughtily; and then, 

As if his mood had changed, he bowed his head 
Low in his bosom, and remained awhile 

Lost in his bitter thoughts; and then again 

He lifted to its height his slender form, 

And his moist eye grew clear, and his hand pass’d 
Rapidly o’er his instrument, while thus . 
He gave his feelings sway:— | 


‘It did not need that alter’d look, 
Nor that uplifted brow; 
I had not ask’d thy haughty love, 
Were I as proud as now, 

My love was like a beating heart, 
Unbidden and unstay’d; 
Yet had I known but half its 
I had not been betray’d. 


1 did not seek thy titled hand; 

I thought not of thy name— 
-lonly granted utterance a 

To one wild thought of flame! 

I did not dream thou couldst be mine, 
Or I a thought to thee— 

I only knew my lip must let 
Some burning thought go free. 


I loved thee for thy high-born grace, 
Thy deep and lustrous eye; 

For the sweet meaning of thy brow, 
And for thy h; 

I loved thee for thy stainless truth— 
og thirst for higher things— 

For all that:to our common fot 
A better temper brings. 


And are the thine—s | 
Fsnot thy heart as true? 5 


power, 


‘ Holds not thy step its noble grace— | 
Thy cheekits dainty hue? 
And have not I an ear to hear— 
A cloudless eye to see— 


And a thirst for beautiful human thought 
That first was stirred by thee? 


Then why should I turn from thee now? 
Why should not I love on; 

Dreaming of thee, by night, by day, 
As I have ever done? 

My service shall be still as leal, 

y love as purely burn— 

It shames me of my selfish thought 

That dream’d of a return! 


He married her! Perhaps it spoils the tale: 
But she had listened to his song, unseen,” 
And kept it in her heart; and by and by, 
When Angelo did service for his king, 

And was preferred to honor, she betrayed 
Her secret in some delicate way that 

Do not remember—and, so ends the tale. 


The next extract that we give, is by William Leg- 
gett. The most remarkable performances of this 
young gentleman are “The Rifle,” a tale published 
in the Atlantic Souvenir, some eighteen months since; 
“Leisure Hours at Sea,” being a small volume of 
puerile poems, written at sea, whilst the author was 
a midshipman, and a “Prize Address,” written for the 
opening ef the Bowery Theatre, New York. We 
have an excellent opinion of Leggett’s talents as a 
prose writer. Several of his fictions, as published 
in the “Critic,” a journal which he now conducts, 
are admirable; chaste in style, and fertile in inven- 
tion. Leggett, however, possesses little genius—he 
is no poet, and his offerings at the shrine of the mu- 
ses, with extremely few exceptions, detract from his 
reputation asa writer of prose. His taste is good, 
and, barring a trifle of undeserved eulogy, his crit- 
icisms may be depended upon. On our first page 
may be found a creditable specimen of his prose.— 
Below is an article of poetry. It embodies nothing 
remarkable either in thought or imagery; and we 
quote it merely to show the correctness of our ob- 
servations: 
TO THEMIRA. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 

The bird that cleaves the evening sky, 
To seek her youngling’s nest, 

If chance she hear their plaintive ery, 
Feels terror freeze her breast; 

But not so sweet her rapture’s glow 
To find them safe would be, . 

As mine—all doubt removed-—-to know 
Themira’s love for me. 


Sweet are the winds that swiftly urge 

.. The sea-boy o’er the main, 

When dimly on its azure verge 
He views his home again; 

Sweeter than favoring breezes prove 
To wanderer on the sea, 

Ts to his faithful breast the love 

Themira bears for me. 


The mother,’ when she meets that boy, 
And folds him to her heart, 

Thrills through each nerve with keener joy 
Than language can impart; 

But even a bliss more sweet than her’s-- 
From earthly stain as free— 


The whispered vow of love confers, 
Themira breathed to me. 


THE SHAKSPEREAN ELYSIUM. 
By Henry NEALE. 


“A few evenings ago, after I had spent several 
hours in the perusal of Shakspeare, and while my 
mind was occupied in reflecting upon that amazin 
genius which had “‘exhausted worlds, and then ima- 
gined new,” one of those reveries to which I have 
lately been subject, stole over my senses. I fancied 
myself seated in a crazy boat, upona sluggish stream, 
over which a sturdy fellow of a waterman was row- 


ing me. ‘Whither are you carrying me, my friend?’ 
said I. 


g || nerd’s Son, and Costard; besides several others of 


**°''o the other world!’ exclaimed I; ‘pray on what 


part of it do you intend to land me?’ 


‘*<[ have orders,’ said he, ‘to take you to the 
Shakspearean Elysium.’ 

“This was a place of which I had never heard be- 
fore; and I therefore begged him to explain himself 
more fully. 

*“*Why, Master,’ said he, ‘you must know, that 
this Shakspeare created a world of his own; ard 
filled it, moreover, with such a vast variety of cha- 
racters, that, when their appointed times came, Pluto 
declined admitting them into his dominions; saying, 
that he had no room for them, unless he turned out 
his own subjects: this place was, therefore, created 
purposely for their reception, in which, as in the 
other, there is both an E!ysium and a tartarus.. All 
the characters invented by the poet ave sent to Ely- 
sium; excepting the very few that he has ill drawn, 
which, together with his bad puns, his bombast, and 
his indelicacies, are despatched to Tartarus, and al- 
so, excepting his historical personages, who, being 
natives of the real substantial world above, are, of 
course, under the dominion of Pluto.’ 

‘* Indeed,’ said I, ‘this is a rare place to visit; but 
although you, saving your presence, are marvellously 
ill-favoured, you do not exactly answer the descrip- 
tions which I have read of that grim ferryman, Cha- 
ron.’ 

‘**No,’ said he, sulkily; ‘I am not exactly he, al- 
though my occupation is similar: I am the Boatswain 
mentioned in the Tempest, and fill this office at the 
instigation of an old brute of a Neapolitan lord. na- 
med Gonzalo; who prophesied that I should be hang- 
ed in the other world, and has done all he could to 
make me wish myself so in this.’ 

‘By the time my Ferryman had told me thus much, 
our boat had reached the shore. The first thing that 
I did upon landing, was to look out for that ‘gentle- 
man with three heads,’ as Mrs. Malaprop calls him, 
Cerberus. Instead of him, however, I found a good 
looking mastiff, with only one head upon his soul- 
ders, who turned out to be no other than our friend 
Crab, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona. 1 soon af- 
terwards learned that Bottom, the weaver, whose 
fondness for volunteering his services on all occasions 
my readers must be aware of, was very anxious to 
fill this situation: as he said that he could boast of 
having, at least, two heads; namely, the one with 
which he was born, and the asses head which Master 
Puck had fixed upon him. The qualifications of 
Crab were, however, considered superior, and Bot- 
tom was dismissed to Elysium. 

‘‘Seated upon the throne of those infernal regions, 
instead of Pluto and Proserpine, I found Tragedy 
and Comedy. The former saluted me with a very 
condescending bend of the head; and the latter, with 
a bewitching smile, pointed out to me the gate of 
Elysium. I entered, and after recovering from the 
rapture which the delicious atmosphere, and the en- 
chanting scenery excited, I looked around in seareh 
of some human object of curiosity. 1 found the 
place very thickly populated, and the inhabitants 
split into various small groups and parties. The first 
of these which I encountered, consisted of six or se- 
ven persons who were seated round a table in an 
arbor, and were eating and drinking, and making 
very merry. I soon found out that they were of that 
class of characters, now no longer in existence, so 
admirably portrayed by the great poet, called Clowns, 
or Fools. Touchstone,‘one that had been a courtier,’ 
was in the chair; and around him were ranged Laun- 
celot Gobbo; the bitter and sarcastic, yet, withal, 
kind hearted Foo] in King Lear; the merry singing 
Clown in Twelfth Night, who made such irreverent 
sport of the cross garters of Malvolio; Pompey Bum 


in one particular, the greatest of them all; the She 


inferior eminence. I also found this company pes- 
tered by a troublesome fellow, whose object it. evi- 
dently was, to get. admitted among them, but who 
took much pains to persuade them that he despised 
them immensely, and considered himself infinitely 
their superior. This person, whom they at length 


permitted to join them, I discovered to be Apemau- 
tus. The Gr 


** “To the other world!’ he replied, in a gruff voice, 
\| which caused a thrill throughout my whole frame. | 


ave-digger in Hamlet, 1 learned, had 


| long been desirous of making one amongst them; and 


shes 
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at last, having made them a present ofa goblet made 
out of the skull of Yorick, the King of Denmark’s 
Jester, a noted man of their fraternity in his time, 
he was voted in with acclamations. I soon found 
that Touchstone was the orator and oracle of the cir- 
cle; and he had just finished his dissertation upon the 
seven causes, and was reading them a lecture upon 
things in general, at the time that I approached the 
party. 

“After leaving this facetious group, I joined a par- 
ty of Supernatural beings. Amongst them I found 
that mischievous fellow Puck, pretending to make 
violent love to one of the Weird Sisters. The grim 
lady appeared to be much flattered by his attentions, 
and was cooking him a delicate dish of Bat’s liver, 
baked; which she proposed that he should wash 
down with a cup of Baboon’s blood. The waggish 
elf, however, was continually pestering her, by pinch- 
ing her hips, pulling her beard, and riding away on 
her broomstick. Catiban was sprawling on the lap of 
his mother Sycorar, who kissed his lips, patted his 
cheeks, and fondled the foul monster like a baby.— 
Tall ladies are said to be fond of little gentlemen, 
and accordingly, I found that Hecate had been guilty 
of the abduction of Master Peasblossom, the favorite 
of Queen Titania, and head scratcher to Nicholas 
Bottom. This small Adonis seemed by no means 
proud of the lady’s attachment, and was, for a long 
time, vainly plotting his escape; until a humble bee 
tiying past them, he sprang upon its back, and rode 
away merrily to Fairyland. 

“T next met two ill-looking, yet evidently bluster- 
ing fellows, moving along at a quick, stealthy pace, 
and casting many an alarmed look behind them; and 
about a huadred yards in the rear, I encountered a 
brace of sturdy-looking old gentlemen, one of whom 
carried a leek, and the other a cudgel in his hand.— 
These were indications sufficient to inform me that 
the first mentioned pair were those valorous military 
gentlemen, Ensign Pistol, and Captain Parolles; and 
that their followers were the wholesome disciplina- 
nans, Lafeu and Filuellen. 

“The next change that ‘came o’er the spirit of my 
dream’ placed me among a group of ladies. ‘There 
1 found Rosalind and Beatrice chatting very fami- 
liarly; only J thought that the gentle, though mirth- 
ful spirit of the former, seemed occasionally to shrink 
at the bitternass of her companion. Imogene and 
Viola were walking, arm in arm, very lovingly; as 
were also Jaliet and Desdemona. Mrs. Ford, Mrs. 
Page, Mrs. Fenton, late Anne Page, and numerous 
other gossips, were seated round a tea-table, and in- 
haling and distributing scandal from a beverage, with 
which they had not the happiness to be acquainted 
inthe world above. Mrs. Quickly was attending 
upon them very busily, though she contrived to bear 
as largea share in the conversation as the ladies 
themselves. Such a clatter and a din, I though I 
had never heard raised before, even by female voi- 
ces; when suddenly awaking, I found that the voice 
proceeded from my own sweet-voiced better-half, 
who told me that my fire had burnt out, my candle 
-was glimmering in its socket, and that, unless I spee- 
dily roused myself, I must go supperless to bed.” 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) . 
MATRIMONY. 
_ Mr. Morris: 


( have copied for you this beautiful 
extract from the Legendary. It concludes a tale 
there published, written, if I mistake not, by a poet. 
I confess there is not much-strength in the language, 
but there is delicacy andtruth. A lady will scarcely 
fail to read it without pleasure. The picture is cor- 
rectly delineated—the moral is good, and the advice 
elegantly expressed. Ifmyself, am an unmarried man, 
but, nevertheless, one who have been from my boy- 
hood addicted to the society of woman. She, will 
scarcely fail to appreciate the truth and beauty of 
the following sentiments.— ny , 

“I have, like all bachelors, speculated a great deal 
upon matrimony. I have séen young and beautiful 


world said—well! Some have moved into costly 
houses, and their friends have all come and looked at 
their fine furniture and their splendid arrangements 
for happiness, and they have goneaway and com- 
mitted them to their sunny hopes, cheerfully, and 
without fear. It is natural to be sanguine for the 
young, and at such times I amcarried away by simi- 
lar feelings. I love to get unobserved into a corner, 
and watch the bride in her white attire, and with her 
smilling face and her soft eyes moving before me in 
their pride of life, weave a waking dream of her 
future happiness, and persuade myself that it will be 
true. I think how they will sit upon that luxurious 
sofa as the twilight falls, and build gay hopes, and 
murmur in low tones the now unforbidden tender- 
ness, and how thrillingly the allowed kiss and the 
beautiful.endearments of wedded life, will make even 
their parting joyous, and how gladly they will come 
back from the crowd and the empty mirth of the gay, 
to each other’s quiet company. I picture to myself 
that young creature, who blushes even now, at his 
hesitating caress, listening eagerly for his footsteps 
as the night steals on, and wishing that he would 
come; and when he enters at last, and, with an affec- 
tion as undying as his pulse, folds her to his bosom. 
I can feel the very tide that goes flowing through 
his heart, and gaze with him on her graceful form as 
she moves about him for the kind offices of affection, 
soothing all his unquiet cares, and making him for- 
get evcn himself, in her young and unshadowed 
beauty. 

ps4 felevard for years, and see her luxuriant hair 
put sobefly away from her brow, and her girlish 
graces ripened into dignity, and her bright loveliness 
chastened with the gentle’meekness of maternal af- 
fection. Her husband looks on her witha proud eye, 
cnd shows her the same fervent love and the delicate 
attentions which first won her, and fair children are 
growing up about them, and they goon, fvll of honor 
ard untroubled years, and are remembered when 
they die! ; 

I say I love to dream thus when I go to give the 
young bride joy. Itisthe natural tendency of fee- 
lings touched by loveliness that fear, nothing for it- 
self, and, if I ever yield to darker feelings, it is be- 
cause the light of the picture is@hanged. Iam not 
fond of dwelling on such changes, and I will not, min- 
utely,now. I allude to it only because I trust that 
my simple page will be read by some of the young 
and beautiful beings who move daily across my path, 
and I would whisper to them, as they glide by, joy- 
ously and confidingly, the secret of an unclouded fu- 
ture. 

The picture I have drawn above is not peculiar.— 
It is colored like the fancies of the bride; and many— 
oh! many an hour will she sit, with her rich jewels 
lying loose in her fingers, and dream such dreams as 
these. She believes them, too—and she goes on, for 
a while, undeceived. The evening is not too long 
while they talk of their plans for happiness, and the 
quiet meal is still pleasant with the delightful novel- 
ty of mutual reliance and attention. There comes 
soon, however, atime when personal topics become 
bare and wearisome, and slight attentions will not 
alone keep up the social excitement. There are 
long intervals of silence, and detected symptoms of 
weariness, and the husband, first, in his impatient 


jtmanhood, breaks in upon the hours they were to} 


spend together. I cannot followit circumstantially. 
There come long hours of unhappy listlessness, and 
terrible misgivings of each other’s worth and affec- 
tion, till, by and by, they can conceal their uneasi- 
ness no longer, and go out separately to seek relief, 
and lean upon a hollow world for the support whieh 
one who was their ‘lover and friend’ could not give 
them! 

Heed this ye who are winning by your innocent 
beauty, the affections of highminded and thinking be- 
ings! Remember that he will give up the brother of 
his heart with whom he has had, ever, a fellowship 
of mind—the society of his contemporary runners in 
the race of fame, who have held with him astern 
companionship—ané frequently, in his passionate 
love, he will break away from the arena of his bur- 


ning ambition, to come aad listen to the ‘voice of the 


women, the pride of gay circles, married—as the 


charmer.’ It will bewilder him at first, but it will 
not long; and then, think you that an idle blandish- 
ment will chain the mind that has been used, for years 
to an equal commuion? Think you he will give up, 
for a weak dallianee, the animating themes of men, 
and the search into the fine mysteries of knowledge, 
—Qh! no, lady!--believe me—no! Trust not your 
influence to such light fetters! Credit not the old- 
fashiened absurdity that woman’sis a secondary lot— 
ministering to the necessities of her lord and master! 
It isa higher destiny I would award you. If your 
lnmortality is as complete, and your gift of mind as 
capable as ours of increase and elevation, I wauld 
put no wisdom of mine against God’s evident allet- 
ment. I would charge you to water the undying bud, 
and give it healthy culture, and open its beauty to 
the sun—and then you may hope, that when your 
life is bound up with another, you will go on equally, 


and in a fellowship that shall pervade every earthly 
interest! 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


THE DUTCH. 

The dress of the young girls of Holland is the 
most singular, especially at the time of any festival 
or holyday, in speaking of these, an amusing writer 
observes, that any one would have supposed the fi- 
gures which appeared were masques, or designed as 
caricatures. Imagine, says he, a short figure, with 
more breadth than goes to the proportion of elegance, 
and with very little alteration in the width down- 
ward to the waist, the petticoats descending on) 
half way below the knee. Imagine further, a small 
round face covered with a hat of three feet in diame- 
ter, perfectly circular, and applied to the head in a 
part contiguous to the circumference. ‘Then con- 
ceive a number of these figures in motion, brandish- 
ing their horizontal hats, rolling their diminutive eyes 
and affecting a thousand ridiculous graces under co- 
ver of this extensive canopy. The tout ensemble may 
bring to the recollection those sculptural vagaries in 
which human figure is made the p) 


rop of a cathedral 
seat, the support of a wainscot pulpit, or the stand 
of a mahogany table. 


STANZAS. 
BY MAC DONALD CLARKE. 
No father’s hand was o’er my youth, to guide 
Delirious passions, that sighed prayers to sin; 
No mother’s eye, to search those thoughts, that hide 
’Neath a pure look, that masks the guilt within: 
No warning voice, to calmly war with wrong; 
No virtuous pride, to slight a sensual heart; 
No daring friend, in rigid fondness strong, 
To warn me of those modest lures, whoso smile 
Apes innocence—and dazzles to defile. | 


For he who would have been this frowning friend, 
- Faced danger on the deep, and died in storm; 
And she, my sainted mother met her end 
Beneath the presence of a gentler form. 
And she was Jowered to the ocean’s arms 
And rough cheeks channelled tears before the rite, 
And faces that had fronted maddened storms, 
Blanched as they watched the dreary glimpse of white 
That flitted through the sobbing, watery dark, 
Then sunk away for ever. Mother, no; 
My mourning spirit will, ere long, embark 
On the benighted wave of ¢leath, and go 
Where severed sympathies rejoin—twill sure be so. 


THE SPANISH WOMEN. 

The Spanish women are of an arch and sprightly 
disposition, and naturally amiable. ‘Their conversa- 
tion is original and piquant, an easy collection of 
pretty words and graceful phrases, interspersed with 
a wit, at once lively and natural, and managed with 
so much address as never to be offensive. They are 
ever ready with a brilliant reply, and know how to 
jest agreeably on little nothings, which they embel- 
lish with much that is interesting. As you are 
charmed with their conversation, so are you surpri- 
sed that they /earn nothing, that their own instinct 
alone inspires them, and that, either through design 
or indolence, their parents do not even have them 
taught to read. If education is ever extended to 
those for whom nature has done so much, a legion of 


muses will one day adorn the favoured shores of the 


Guadalquiver. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album.) 

The following address written by a young gentleman of this 
city was one among the number of rejected ones presented for 
the Walnut street prize. We think it has some passages equal 
in merit to any we have heretofore seen. 


AN ADDRESS 
for the Walnut street Theatre. 
Unfold thy wizard scroll relentless time— 
Ages and heroes with their deeds sublime, 
Call back from dusky realms beyond the tomb, 
And show thetyrant, and the patriot’s doom! 


Long lost in night the mind despair’d to soar, 

To search for worlds and wisdom’s paths explore, 
To glean from records written on the skies, 
There is a Hand to trace such mysteries! 


Long lost in night, Genius with radiant wing, 
Trembled in shade, but still delayed to spring, 
Gazed on the isles that glitter thro’ the sky, 
But shrunk dismay’d, aspiring still to fiy. 


Then heaven’s best gift deep inspiration stole, 
Among high thoughts and fired the panting soul, 
Like a young eaglet from its eyrie driven, 

Genius burst forth and soar’d from earth to heaven, 
Plung,d with a tireless wing beyond the stars, 
Drew angel forms and pictur’d godlike wars! 

Call’d back proud deeds from old oblivion’s shades 
‘The songs of Petrarch and Italian maids. 

Rome rear’d again her temples, Sappho sung, 

The arts were children and the world was young. 
Then Thespis came, the drama’s first born child 
He strode a mimic stage and Athens smil’d, 

Virtue and Vice with magic skill he drew, 

And the rapt world reechoed “it is true!” 


Thy wand young Genius calls up all the past, 
And battles rage and loudly swells the blast, 
Old voices wake—drums roll and weapons clash, 
Slight fingers move to music—dark eyes flash, 
Fair forms glide fleetly o’erthe festal hall, 
Thick tresses float, and loudly swells the ball! 


But hark! a shriek! one voice is mute in death, 

The revel’s done and sear the festal wreath! 

The scene is changed—young beauty’s cheek is pale, 
Glad sounds are hush’d and sorrow pours its wail, 
One form is cold, her starry eye-beam hid, 

Low droops the lash and lifeless hangs the lid— 


Another change! the grave is yawning wide, | 
And she is there, that one who lately died, 
A shadowy group around the cold earth throng 
And shrieks and moans are hush’d in sorrow’s song— 
Shrill ring the cords and coldly falls the clay, 
The rites are done and beauty’s passed away; 
To day life breathes in radiant forms and eyes 
_ To-morrow fades! to-morrow wastes and dies. 


Sach scenes as these are quicken’d on the stage, 
The Drama’s end to moralize the age; 

Draws back the veil that hides the waste of years, 
And sues for voices, smiles or artless tears. 


~ ‘To you, ye throng to night assembled here, 
*Tis yoursto censure and tis yours to cheer--- 
What tho’ cold bigots scorn the sacred fire _ 
With which immortal spirits touch'd the lyre! 

What tho’ foul slander scoff and envy rail, 


If you applaud the Drama shall not fail, } | | rehe Out of their proper sphere, and consequently 


Misguided zeal, with falsehood may combine, 


|| the deep shade and then flashing out into sunshine, 


But Truth and Nature still shall brightly shine, 

The villian’s every art to scorn be shown, 

And tyrants tremble on the uplifted throne! 

Vice shall be scourg’d and Virtue triumph here, 
And pale guilt tremble with unhallowed fear, 

Here care shall vanish and glad echoes rise, 

And young souls pant for wings to cleave the skies--- 
High hearts shall beat, and gentle bosoms thrill 
And the stage triumph by the public will! | 


Philadelphia Dec. 15th 1828, ROMEO. 


THE BEZ 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


A GOOD NAME. | 
Thousands of young men have been ruined by ‘re- 
lying for a good name on their honourable parentage 
or inherited wealth, or the patronage of friends.— 


Flattered by these distinctions, they have felt as if 


they might live without effort, merely for their own 
self-gratification and indulgence. No mistake is 
more fatal. It always issues in producing an ineffi- 
cient and useless character. On this account it is 
that character and wealth rarely continue in the same 
family more than two or three generations. The 
younger branches, placing a deceptive reliance in an 
hereditary character, neglect the means of forming 
one of their own, and often exist in society only a 


scetaeey to the worthy ancestry whose name they 
ear. 


THE SEA. 
‘We always love the sight of water. ¥ se have 
wandered out of ourpath many a time to watch the 


course of some vagrant streamlet, winding now into 


and looking-like a happy and blessed thing rejoicing 
inits beauty. And the smooth lake, tranquil as the 
sky above it, and mirroring the trees that lean along 
its bank, is asight which we never contemplate with- 
out feeling our heart yielding to its influence, andour 
passions sinking down into a quiet sympathy with the 
tranquillity around us. But the sea, with its great 
waves, stalking like so many giants, up to the shore, 
tossing their white crests high against the everlas- 
ting rocks, and calling to each other in the tones of 
an earthquake, andgmoaning in their dim caverns 
like imprisoned spirits, has to us a peculiar fascina- 
tion. We copy the following from the last number 
of the Ladies’ Magazine, because we have more than 
once experienced emotions similar to those here de- 
scribed. It is from the pen of Lydia H. Sigourney, 
whose productions are all remarkable for strength 
and correctness: — 
TO THE SEA. 
Grant me thy company thou solemn sea! 
Earth speaks of men,---her trimly, trellic’d walks, 
Her groves, her gardens, and her gorgeous domes, 
Allspeak of man. 
—— But thou does speak of God,---thou holy sea! | 
Thou wonder-working, mortal-mocking 
Alone uponthy shore I| rove, and punt: 
The crested billows in theirceaseless play: 
And when dense darkness shrouds thy awful face, 
I listen to thy voice, and bow me down 
In alithy nothingless te Him whose eye 


Beholds thy congregated world of waves 


But as a noteless dew-drop. Amer. Man. 


WOMAN. 


The modest virgin, the prudent wife, and the 
careful matron, are much more servicable in life, 


virago queens.. She who makes her husband, and 
her children happy, who reclaims the one from vice, 
and trains up the other to virtue, isa much greater 
character, than ladies described in romance, whose 
whole. occupation is to murder mankind with shafts 
fromtheir quiver or their eyes. Woman are not 
formed for great care themselves, but to soften ours. 
Their tenderness is the proper reward for the dangers 
we undergo for their preservation; and the ease and 
cheerfelness of their conversation, our desirable re- 
treat from the fatigues of intense application. They 
sare Confined within the narrow limits of domestic 
assiduity, and when they stray beyond them, they 


|, of obtaining it has slipped away. 


than petticoated philosophers, blustering heromes, or}. 


| SENTENCES. 

He that would pass the latter part of his life with 
honor and decency, must, when he is young, consi- 
der that he shall one day be old: and remember when 
he is old, that he has once been young. In youth he 
must lay up knowledge for his support when his pow- 
ers of acting shall forsake him; and in age forbear to 
animadvert with rigor on faults which experience 
only ‘can correct. 

It frequently happens that, by indulging early in 
the raptures of success, we forget the measures ne- 
cessary to secure it, and suffer the imagination to ri- 
ot in the fruition of some possible good, till the time 

We ought, at least, to let our desires fix upon 
nothing in another’s power, for the sake of our quiet, 
or in another’s possession, for the sake of our inno- 
cence. 

We are sometimes less unhappy in being deceived 
by the person we love, than in being undeceived. 

We have not the assurance to say in general, that 
we have no failings, and that our enemies have no 


good qualities; but let us descend to particulars, and 
we are not far from believing so. : 


WOMEN. 


Women. when women truly+-are much more 
Then women only—to the enthusiast lover, 
They.8fe inspiring night gems, and their lore, 
Is of unearthly images, that hover, 
Like ]i¥'ng stars upona spell bound shore, 
That spirits of the dead are watching over--- 
Their love is the fixed planet that has shone, 
And lit the heart, when allits other lights are gone. 


THE MYSTERY OF NUMBERS. 

Pythagoras held numbers to be the principle of all 
things; and perhaps they are, when frequently added 
together with ¢ prefixed. ‘I'he two great principles 
of the sage were monad and duad, in other words, 
unity quality. A modern philosopher has came out 
in the Ontario Messenger in favour of the number 
three. He has roamed about in the store-house of 
his memory, and pulled down from his shelves every 
thing young and old, good or bad, and indifferent, 
that bears a trial character or aspect. 

Three was the number of the Graces, the Fates, 
the Furies, the Syrens, the Gorgons and the Greas 
—those infernal hags, who had but one eye and one 
tooth among them, which they used to borrow by 
oe Oy, as they were to see company or to chcw their 
cud. 

Geryon had three bodies; Cerberus heads enough 
for them all, and Solomon as many options. There 
where three Triumvirates: Cesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus; Augustus, Anthony and Sepsidus; and An- 
drews, Beville and Carewe. The last is formed by 
one Trigliph too. 

Apollo has his Tripod, and Neptune his Trident. 
One, two, three and away, was the word for starting 
at the Olympic races. And the ancients used to cail 
thrice upon every corpse to know if it could start an 
objections to its being interred. Which naturally 
leads me to Hades or Ades the old fashion region of 
distribution according to our good or bad deeds. It 


— 


|| consisted of three provinces, Eredus, Tartarus and 


Elysium.—Heaven, Hell and Purgatory—it had its 
three judges too: Minos, Alacus‘and Rhadamanthus. 
Its three rivers too, Phlegthoon, Cocytus and Ache- 
ron, with many oghers Triads too numerous and in- 
considerable to mention. | 
To this.might have been added that three wise men 
of Gotham went to sea in a bowl; that a sentry says 
‘‘who comes there?” three times, before he sends a 
bullet after a man—that a note of hand has three days 
grace—and that a paper of tobacco costs three cents. 
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of five subscriptions, will receive a sixth copy for his trouble. 
Regular files may be obtained from the first number of the 
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